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Among the numerous episodes with which 
Le Sage has enriched his admired fiction, 
few, if any, are more striking than that of 
Donna Inesilla and Don Valerio. Our cut is 
from one of the designs of Gigoux, prepared 
for the Paris edition of “Gil Blas,” reprinted 
in England by Willoughby andCo. Inesilla, 
pursued by Valerio with a degree of ardour 
which is painful to her feelings, endeavours 
to repel him by pointing to the dial, and 
telling him that at that hour on that day 
seventy-five years, she first saw the light. 
Her beauty, however, is so dazzling that 
this has no effect. The impetuous suitor 
became more than ever pressing, and at 
length the lady exclaims, “ Ho!d, rash 
wretch! I will bridle your impetuous ar- 
dour; know that you are my son!” 

This incident, which many readers have 
regarded as the extravagant thought of a 
romance writer, is not so. It is true, and 
of the celebrated Ninon L'Enclos and her 
offspring. She had two sons, one of whom, 
at the age of nineteen, b so passion- 
ately enamoured of his lovely parent, not 
knowing her to be such, that on discover- 
ing the relationship which, previously, he 
had never suspected, the shock it gave 
him was so great that he never recovered 
it. His melancholy end it is distressing to 
relate. Finding the woman on whom he 
had fixed his affections could never be his, 
he put an end to his life with a pistol. 

Ninon was the daughter of a musician in 
the band of Louis XIII, and was born in 
1615. Her father dying when she was but 
fifteen years of age, left her at that early 
period distinguished for her wit and talents 
as well as her beauty. It was hers to run 
@ career, perhaps. wholly unprecedented 
in the annals of gallantry. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, when she was but seventeen, became 
her first favourite. For the sacrifice of 
character she was requited with a pen- 
sion of 2,000 livres. When more than 
fourscore years of age, the learned Abbé 
Gédoin was her irer, Her accom- 
plishments were so varied, that her lovers 
were seldom disposed to be fickle. Not 
so, Ninon; “ variety is rang ol seems 
to have been her motto. She soon 
withdrew her love, though she de- 
sired to retain the friendship of all who 
had ever shared her good es. One 
enamoured nobleman being obliged to lose 
sight of her for a time, prevailed upon her 
to give him a bond of constancy. as! it 
was soon — that no bond which a 
lawyer could draw up was strong enough 

to restrain the inclination of a wilful 
woman. Her taste in music was great; 
her performance on the lute and harp- 
sichord attracted to her house many per- 
sons of rank. When she was thus star- 
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ring it, the great astronomer, Huyghens, 

became very much captivated with her, 

and thus celebrated her attractions :— 

‘She has instruments five, which my brain much 
disturb ; 

The two first are her hands, the next are her eyes; 

But my tongue for the fifth and the best I must 


curl 
Nor its beauties attempt to disclose, if I’m wise.” 


Such was her celebrity, that even 3 
queen was among her visitors. Christina 
of Sweden, in 1654, appeared in the crowd 
who thronged to her small villa near Paris, 

The arts by which her beauty was so 
long preserved without blemish or wrinkle, 
were the subject of much speculation, 
Among the vulgar it was supposed she had 
sold herself to the devil for a long career 
of attractions. This was a more rational 
conjecture than that which, at the same 
period, was countenanced by high autho- 
rity in England, where it was absurdly 
supposed that unhappy females sold them- 
ore to the evil one for age, ugliness, and 
decrepitude. 

Having lived to be ninety F vec of age, 
Ninon at length “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil.” She died in 1705. She had long 
been the friend of Madame de Maintenon, 
and, according to Voltaire, M. de Villare- 
cau was their common lover. That Lp» 
lady in the day of her greatness did not 
disdain to remember tbe ancient pos 
and seems to have promised herself, to 
to her other triumphs, the glory of re 
claiming the gay Ninon. With a view ofin- 
ducing her to prepare for another world, she 
intimated that she would take care of her 
fortune in this, provided she would change 
her mode of living, and think seriously of 
religion. A bitter satirical answer was the 
return made to this kindness. To show 
her scorn for what she deemed the bype- 
crisy of Madame de Maintenon, Ninon 
caused her to be told that, for her 
she did not value fortune, and had no 
occasion to wear a mask! 


DR. LEE’S ACCOUNT or tur LAST 
DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEX- 
ANDER. 


A very interesting narrative has bee 
written by Dr. Lee, under the above title. 
It may not appear to every one what neces 
sity should exist, or what circumstances 
render it desirable to give, at this moment 
a detailed account of the death of a mc 
narch, who closed his career twenty yeals 
ago.” We know of nothing to renter it pat 
ticularly expedient, but the circumstances 
under which several Russian emperors suc 
cessively passed away have attracted mud 
attention; and the death of Alexander, not 
less than that of his predecessors, strongly 
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arrested public attention. Not only was 
it unexpected, but it was followed by con- 
fequences that were really cutpaalinae’. 
Then it was that Europe at large knew, 


for the first time, that Constantine, the 
heir to the throne, had, some 

before, abandoned his claim. Re- 
membering how Peter had been dealt with 
yr — that according to Peter 


“Her husband dear, just happening to provoke her, 
Was shoved to Heaven upon u red-hot poker,” 


and further remembering that Paul had 

been strangled by his officers, some sus- 

picion was naturally conceived that Alex- 

ander had not been more happy in his 
h 


death. 

Dr. Lee’s statement of all that imme- 
diately preceeded the event clears up every 
doubt, if this had not been previously effec- 
ted. He went, in November, 1824, to join 
the family of count Woronzow, in capa- 
city of physician, and reached Odessa on 
January 7, 1825. 

In October that year he received a letter 
from count Woronzow at Taganrog, in- 
forming him that the emperor intended 
visiting the Crimea, and on the 25th Alex- 
ander arrived at Sympheropole. His man- 
ner seems to have been cordial and condes- 
ending. 

‘“Though apparently active, and in the 
prime and vigour of life, the emperor stoop- 
ed a little in walking, and seemed rather 
inclined to corpulency. He was dressed in 
a blue military surtout, with grin or 
and had nothing to distinguish him from 
any general officer. He took count Wo- 
tonzow by the hand, and afterwards warmly 
saluted him, first on one cheek and then on 
the other. He afterwards shook hands with 
us all, and then inquired of me particularly 
about the health of the count’s childrer 
at Biala Cerkiew, whom I had seen not 
ong before. He then inquired if I had 
visited the south coast of the Crimea du- 
ring the autumn, and if so, how I was 
pleased with it. Looking up at the moun- 


tains above Yoursouff, and then to the calm’ 


sea, upon which the sun was shining, his 
majesty exclaimed, Was there ever such 
magnificent scenery! I replied that the 
coast of Italy between Genoa and Nice pré- 
sented the only scenery I had ever wit- 
nessed that could be compared wish it—a 
part of Italy which his majesty stated he 
ad never visited. 

“T set out from Yoursouff on the morning 
of the 26th of October, before the emperor, 
and rode along to the coast of Aloupka. 
It was a sultry day, and the scenery was 
rendered still more interesting to me than 
on all former occasions, in consequence of 
the ‘lartars having come from all parts of 
the Crimea to see the emperor, on his way 
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from Yoursouff to Aloupka, where he ar- 
rived about four o’clock. I was informed 
that a Tartar female complained to his ma- 
jesty, at Orianda, of her having been beaten 
and ill-treated by the superintendent; when 
the offender was ordered to appear before 
his majesty; he threw himself upon his 
knees and implored forgiveness. Alexander 
ordered him to be arrested, and said, with 
great severity, that it was an eternal dis- 
grace to injure any female, more especially 
one in her situation, she being pregnant. 
The emperor was greatly pleased with 
Orianda, and immediately determined to 
purchase the estate from count Kisseloff, 
and build a palace there. Before coming 
to Aloupka he visited the vineyard at 
Martyan, and the princess Galitzin at 
Musghor, distributing liberally to the poor 
in his way.” 

The doctor, Sir James Wylie, and Ge- 
neral Diebitch, had the honour of dining 
with the emperor. What follows to the 
conclusion of the tragedy, we abridge from 
Dr. Lee’s narrative. 

“There were oysters at dinner, anda 
small worm was adhering to the shell of 
one presented to his majesty. This was 
shown to Sir James Wylie, who said it 
was quite common and harmless, and he 
reminded the emperor of a circumstance 
which had occurred to them at the Con- 
gress of Verona. A person at Venice had 
then sent to the emperor to intreat that 
he would abstain from the use of oysters, 
as there was a poisonous marine worm or 
insect in them. This led the conversation 
to the insects of the Crimea and Ukraine, 
of which I had made a considerable col- 
lection, and the emperor inquired of me if 
there were scorpions, scolopendras and 
tarantulas in the Crimea. I said scorpions 
of large size were not uncommon, and that 
at Musghor, during our former visit, we 
found a scorpion of great strength in the 
apartment where we passed the night, but 
that it was harmless. Scolopendras of 
great length I had often seen around 
Odessa, but not in the Crimea, ncr taran- 
tulas, although, as I had been informed, 
they were not very rare. I heard of no 
instance during the autumn in which they 
had inflicted any injury by their bites or 
stings. He said, he supposed they were 
the same as in Italy, and then alluded to 
the dance for the cure of the bite of the 
tarantula; Sir James Wylie reminded his 
majesty of the scorpion which was found 
in his bed at Verona, and of the prescrip- 
tion which he had then written for the 
cure of the bites of the carbonari. Then 
followed a long discussion on homeopathy, 
and the peculiar views of Hahnemann, 
which were at that time greatly in vogue, 
not only in Germany but in K ussia. Again, 
the emperor expressed how much he was: 
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pleased: with: Orianda, and stated that it 
was his determination to have a palace 
built there as expeditiously as possible. 
To my amazement he then said, after a 
pause, ‘When I give in my demission, 1 
will return and fix myself at Orianda, and 
wear the costume of the Taurida.’ Nota 
word was uttered by any one when this 
extraordinary resolution was announced, 
and I thought that I must have misunder- 
stood the emperor, but this could not be, 
for in a short time, when count Woronzow 
proposed that the large open flat space of 
ground to the westward of Orianda should 
be converted into pleasure grounds for 
his majesty, he replied, ‘I wish this to be 
purchased for general Diebitch, as it is right 
that thechief of my état-major and I should 
be neighbours.’ His majesty made a frugal 
repast, and drank a little wine. When 
champagne was presented, count Woronzow 
said, ‘ Sire, may we be permitted to drink 
to the health of her majesty the empress?” 
He replied, ‘Most certainly ;’ and all imme- 
diately rising, did honourto the toast. On 
retiring, his majesty returned thanks to 
count Woronzow for the excellent entertain- 
ment he had provided, and, addressing 
himself to us all, said, with kindness and 
condescension, ‘ Your presence on this oc- 
casion has afforded me the greatest satis- 
faction.’ He then walked out, and mounted 
the steps to the flat roof of the house, 
around which a number of Tartars were 
collected. He looked at the groups through 
his eye-glass, and said, ‘What handsome 
oriental countenances! what a fine race of 
men! One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the Crimea would be lost if the Tartars 
were expelled! I hope they will be encou- 
raged to continue here.’ An effendi was 
introduced to his majesty to present a pe- 
tition, which he did by beating down and 
raising his hands to his head, without re- 
moving his turban from it. The emperor 
retired to rest in the evening. In the mid- 
dle of the night a courier arrived, when he 
arose and transacted business. General 
Diebitch, who slept in a house close to that 
in which I was, was twice summoned in the 
night to wait upon his majesty. I was 
afterwards informed that the og carta 
brought by the courier were of the highest 
public importance; in fact, that they fully 
revealed:to his majesty the existence of 4 
dangerous and extensive conspiracy, of 
which he had not been previously aware. 
On the morning of the 27th, after break fast, 
the emperor sent.a message, tu say that he 
desired me to accompany him round the 
lower garden. After some conversation 
respecting the illness of the empress, and 
the proposal that I should visit her majesty 
professionally. at Taganrog, he again called 
my attention to the magnificence of the 
scenery around us, and expressed the plea- 
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sure he had derived from this visit to the 
Crimea, and the hope he entertained that 
at no very remote period its shores would 
be full of rich vineyards, and contain man 
flourishing villages and towns. At mid- 
day, the emperor and his attendants were 
on horseback, and, after shaking hands 
with and taking an affectionate leave 
of all, he set out for Sevastopole. 
In a few days, I returned with count 
Woronzow to Odessa by Perecop, Beres- 
law, and Nicolaef, where we remained till 
the 22nd of November, 1825. At eight 
o’clock, on Sunday morning, the 22nd of 
November, count Woronzow expressed 3 
wish to see me in his library. On going 
there, the count stated that he had receiv- 
ed bad news from Taganrog—that the 
emperor was dangerously iil, and that I 
must set out with him, in two hours, to 
render my assistance with the other physi- 
cians. It appeared from a letter of the 7th 
inst. that the emperor had been attacked 
with symptoms of slight catarrh soon af- 
ter leaving the Crimea, and that at Orie- 
koff these had assumed the decided form 
of remittent fever—that it had increased 
in severity, and that his majesty refused 
to take any medicine. Another letter, of 
the 14th, stated that he was much worse— 
indeed, in great danger—and that he still 
refused to submit to any medical treat- 
ment. <A third letter, dated Thursday, 
the 19th, had also been received, from 
which it appeared that the malady had 
been daily growing worse, and that almost 
all hope of his recovery was past. ‘The 
count was much afflicted when he com- 
municated this intelligence, and expressed 
his fear that we should find all over befcre 
we reached Taganrog. We started from 
Odessa at mid-day, and when our carri 
was going slowly over the deep sands 
the sea-shore, the count said that unplea- 
sant occurrences never came alone—that a 
letter had arrived that morning from Lon-. 
don, informing him of an accident that had 
endangered the life of his father; also, 
that William Findley, who had been his 
father’s couachman fur upwards of thirty. 
Tees, had been thrown from his box, and 
illed on the spot. ‘Iknew William 


Findley well,” he added, bursting into 
tears, ‘and feel how much my father must 


have suffered on the occasion.’ We con- 
tinued our journey to Nicolaef, where we 
arrived at midnight, The count retired to 
rest for two hours; but I did not, being 
anxious to learn from Admiral Greig what 
consequences would be likely to result, in 
the event of the emperor's death, and the 
accession of his brother Constantine to the 
throne. We were, of course, unacquainted 
with the fact, that in 1822, the grand duke 
Constantine had voluntarily waved his 
title to the succession, and that the next 
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in the line after him should take his place. 
Admiral Greig requested me to write to 
him immediately after my arrival at 
Taganrog, which I did, and communicated 
all the information I could obtain respect- 
ing his imperial majesty’s illness and death, 
We reached Cherson at seven o'clock in 
the morning, Bereslaw at two o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 23rd, and crossed the 
Dnieper on a raft, the floating bridge hav- 
ing been removed. In the morning of the 
24th, we reached Oriekoff, which is on the 
high roud between Taganrog and Warsaw, 
where the grand duke Constantine then 
was. The postmaster of this place stated 
that no account had been received of the 
emperor’s death; but he must have wished 
to conceal the fact, as at the next post 
station, we were at once informed that the 
news of his decease had been received two 
days before. On Wednesday, the 25th, 
at seven in the morning, we arrived at 
Marienpole, a small town on the Sea of 
Azoff, inhabited by Greeks, who had emi- 
oe from the Crimea forty years before. 

« crossed a small river, and entering 
Taganrog at eight o’clock in the evening, 
were immediately conducted by the gover- 
nor of the town to the house of one of the 
most respectable merchants. We learned, 


on arriving, that his majesty died on the 
19th of November, and that he had been 
insensible, and deprived of the power of 


swallowing, two days before his decease. 
On Thursday, the 26th of November, I 
went to see his imperial majesty lying in 
state in the house where he had lived and 
died. The coffin was placed upon a slight- 
ly-elevated platform, and covered with a 
canopy. The room was hung with black, 
and the coffin covered with a cloth of gold. 
There were numerous large wax lights 
burning in the apartment, and each indi- 
vidual present held a slender lighted wax 
taper. A priest was standing at the head 
of the coffin reading the Evangelists, and 
Iwas told that this was carried on day 
and night. On each side of the body a 
sentinel was placed with a drawn sword. 
| the ante-room there were a number of 
priests putting on their robes, and prepar- 
ing for the service or mass, which was 
celebrated twice every day. There were 
no symptoms of melancholy in this crowd- 
ed room, and some young military officers 
even displayed a degree of levity alto- 
gether unsuitable to the solemnity of the 
scene. The empress, I was informed, re- 
mained constantly in an apartment, the 
door of which opened into that where the 
ly of the emperor was lying, and where 
the service was performed. Guards were 
stationed around the house, at the door, as 
on the stairs, and in the ante-room. 

On the evening of Friday, the 27th of 
November J proceeded, at the request of 
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count Woronzow, to the residence of Sir 
James Wylie, for many years physician to 
the person of his imperial majesty, for the 
purpose of obtaining an account of the 
emperor’s illness, and the. treatment which 
would have been pursued had not his ma- 
jesty strenuously refused all medical as- 
sistance. Sir James read to me the whole 
of the reports of his majesty’s case, writ- 
ten down by him from day to day, and 
which contained the fullest and most satis- 
factory explanation of all the attendant 
circumstances. These reports were also 
signed by the other physicians, who coin- 
cided in the views entertained by Sir 
James respecting the nature and proposed 
treatment of the disease. As these reports 
were about to be forwarded to St. Peters- 
burgh for the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment, I could not procure a perfect copy, 
but the following are the most important 
facts they contained, and were noted down 
by me in short-hand as 1 heard them. Dr. 
Reinhold, surgeon to the empress, who had 
remained with the emperor during the 
night of the 12th of November, came in 
when Sir James Wylie was thus occupied, 
and declared to me in the most unequivo- 
cal manner, that he was entirely of the 
same opinion with the other physicians 
respecting the nature of the disease, and 
of the means that would have been em- 
ployed. The weather suddenly changed 
on the day the emperor left Aloupka, the 
27th of October. A thick mass of clouds 
covered the mountains in the afternoon, 
the east wind was cold, and a shower of 
rain fell. The previous day had been in- 
tensely hot on the cuast, and at the time 
the emperor was riding from Yoursouff to 
Aloupka. His majesty was accustomed to 
travel in an open caléche with a light mili- 
tary cloak, trusting solely to the vigour of 
his constitution against the sudden changes 
of the atmosphere. After quitting 
Aloupka, he went to that part of the 
road where the ascent of the Merdveen 
commences, and hesitated some time 
whether to proceed by this difficult pass, 
over the mountains, which are between 
three and four thousand feet high, into the 
valley of Baidar, or by that of Foros. 
After a little delay he decided for the 
former, and arrived at Baidar, fatigued, 
perspiring, and unusually irritable on 
account of the unruliness of his horse. At 
Baidar, a caléche awaited him, but no re- 
freshment was prepared—his maitre d’hitel 
having gone on to Sevastopole. From Bai- 
dar, he proceeded to Bulaclava, and re- 
viewed colonel Ravilotti’s regiment of 
Greek guards. The emperor again entered 
his caléche, and drove to that part where the 
road turns off to the monastery of St. 
George. Here he mounted a horse and 
rode to the monastery alone, a distance of 
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at least ten versts. Sir James had gone for- 
ward before him to Sevastopole, and the 
emperor did not arrive there until it was 
quite dark, having remained upwards of 


two hours at the, monastery, where was a 
bishop and several priests. He entered 

Sevastopele by torchlight, and before going 
to the house prepared went to the church, 
and afterwards reviewed some troops 

drawn up in a line along the street 
through which he passed. His majesty 
dined alone, and it was said scarcely 
tasted anything. The following day, 
at twelve o’clock, he examined the bar- 
racks, hospital, and forts at Sevastopole, 
and then set out for Bacheserai. On the 
journey he was observed to be asleep in the 

carriage. At Bacheserai,the emperor also 
dined alone, and the following morning he 
informed Sir James Wylie that he had 
suffered from an attack of bilious diarrhoea 
in the night, but that he was then perfectly 
well. Thus, he said, will all my complaints 
pass away without the help of medicine. 
Sir James did not state to me the circum- 
stances which led the emperor to believe 
that medical treatment was of no avail in 
arresting the progress of disease and to de- 
termine him not to have recourse to its aid. 
There could be no doubt that the emperor 
had some peculiar views about the doctrine 
of predestination, but whether his scepti- 
cism respecting the efficacy of medicine 
originated in these opinions, I could not 
ascertain. His majesty that day went to 
Chufut Cali, and returned in the afternoon 
to Bacheserai, to meet the Tartar chiefs. 
Next day he went to Kosloff, and on arriv- 
ing there Sir James observed that they had 
passed some marshes which emitted a 
most disagreeable odour. The following 
night he slept near Perecop, and on the 
next between the Isthmus and Oriekoff. 
At this place he was observed by his valet- 
de-chambre to be ill, but his majesty did 
not inform Sir James of the circumstances, 
and the latter saw nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the emperor the next morn- 
ing during their visit to an hospital close 
by this village. But the valet afterwards 
stated that his majesty had been very ill in 
the night, and inquired if Sir James did not 
observe how pale he was. In the carriage 
with general Diebitch on the road to 
Marienpole, the emperor was attacked with 
violent shiverings, and, on arriving there, 
had a strong and distinct paroxysm of fe- 
ver. A warm was prepared for him, 
and he took some hot punch. As the place 
they were in was of a wretched description, 
Sir James recommended him to push for- 
ward to Taganrog on the following day, 
and there to take the proper remedies. 
They reached Taganrog on the 5th of No- 
vember, 0.S. On the two following days, 
the emperor suffered severely from de- 
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rangement of the liver and digestive organs, 
and experienced severe aie of fever, 
It was evident that he was severely attacked 
with the bilious remittent fever of the 
Crimea; but at this time there was no 
headache or any other symptom of the brain 
being affected. Four grains of calomel 
were given, and some purgative medicine, 
with great but temporary relief of the 
febrile symptoms, yet his majesty would 
not consent to a repetition of these reme- 
dies, or to the adoption of any other means, 
On the 8th, the fever continued with un- 
diminished violence, and as the emperor 
positively refused to avail himself of the aid 
of medicine, Sir James requested that Dr. 
Stofregen, physician to the empress, should 
be called into consultation. His head had 
now become burning hot, anda marked 
change was perceptible in his majesty’s 
countenance. When Dr. Stofregen was 
introduced, he said, ‘ I am distressed to see 
your majesty suffering in this manner,’ 
‘Say nothing of my indisposition,’ replied 
the emperor, ‘but tell me how the empress 
is.’ After being satisfied on this point, his 
majesty told Dr. Stofregen that Sir James 
Wylie considered him in a dangerous state, 
but he added, ‘I feel that I am not seriously 
ill, and that I shall recover without the 
employment of medical aid.’ It was the 
——- of the physicians, that the emperor 
should have been bled at this time, and 
that calomel and cathartics should have 
been freely administered; and this opinion 
they gave to the emperor in a decided man- 
ner, but he would not consent to the em- 
season of any remedies, The paroxysms 
of fever recurred, but there were occasional 
remissions when the pulse came down to 
the natural state; once to 71 and repeat. 
edly to 90, but it was at all times during 
the progress of the disease extremely 
small and feeble. On the 13th of the month, 
and tenth day of the disease, it was again 

roposed to take blood from the emperor, 

ut he would not submit. On the morning 
of the 14th, Sir James and the other medi- 
cal attendants, again urged him to the 
same purport, but he refused, even to the 
application of leeches to the head. He 
rejected this proposal with the greatest 
impatience and obstinacy. The empress 
on her knees implored him to consent, 
but he would not. ‘At first,’ he said, ‘I 
had only an intermittent fever, and now 
it has been converted into a continued 
fever, and I will trust rather to my con- 
stitution than to the means recommended.’ 
As it was now obvious that his life was 
in imminent danger, and that he was be 
coming worse and worse, Sir James prv- 
posed, late in the evening, that a priest 
should be brought to him. Sir James was 
again desired by the empress, to endeavour 
to convince his majesty that his life was ™ 
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the greatest danger, and that as he would 
pot submit to medical treatment, he should 
think seriously, so long as he retained con- 
sciousness, of employing spiritual aid, On 
the morniug of the 15th, at five o'clock, 
he was confessed by the priest; and he re- 
ted that.in this religious act heshould 
£ confessed as a simple individual. When 
this was finished, the priest strongly. ur; 
his majesty to employ medical aid, saying 
that, unless he did so, he would not ful- 
fil the whole of his Christian duty. Be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock he consented, 
for the first time, to the application of 
leeches to the temples. he brain 


now became affected, and ‘he was occasion- 
ally delirious, and uttered incoherent ex- 
ions. For thirty hours before his 
Meath the empress hardly quitted his bed- 
ide. The scene was most affecting when 
the emperor, on the 19th, expired. The 
ere had been kneeling by his bed-side, 
wi 
dua 


her eyes fixed upon him, as he gra- 

lly became weaker and weaker, until 
all signs of life were gone. Then, rising, 
she closed his eyes, and with a handker- 
chief bound up his head, to support the 
lower jaw. After this, she folded his 
arms over his breast, kissed his hand, and 
then knelt down by the side of the dead 
body for half an hour in prayer to.God. 
Throughout the whole of his majesty’s 
illness, she manifested the strongest attach- 
ment to her husband, and at his death was 
inconsolable. On the post mortem examina- 
tion ot the body being made, the appear- 
ances observed were such as are most fre- 
quently met with in those dying from bili- 


ous remittent fever, with internal conges- 
tion.” 


FIELDING THE NOVELIST. 


The following letter from the author of 
“Tom Jones,’ appears in the memoir of 
Lord Lyttleton. It exhibits the writer in a 


‘very amiable point of view. 


“ Bow Street, Aug. 20th, 1749. 
“Sir,—Permit me to bring up the rear 
of your friends in paying my compliments 
of congratulation on your late happy nup- 
here may, perhaps, be reasons 
when the rear may be as honourable a post 
in friendship as in war; and if so, such cer- 
tainly must be every time of joy and 
felicity. Your present situation must be 
full of bliss; and so will be, I am confi- 
dent, your future life, from the same foun- 
tain. Nothing can equal the excellent 
character your lady bears among those of 
her own sex, and I never knew them speak 
well of a woman who did not deserve their 
good words. How admirable is your for- 
tune in the matrimonial lottery! I will 


venture to say, there is no man alive who 
exults more in this, or in any other happi- 
ness that can attend you than myself, and 
you ought to believe me from the same 
reason, that fully persuades me of the sa- 
tisfaction you receive from any happiness 
of mine; this reason is, that you must be 
sensible how much of it I owe to your 
goodness; and there isa great pleasure in 
gratitude, though it is second, I believe, 
to. that of benevolence, for of all the de- 
lights upon earth, none can equal the rap- 
tures which a good mind feels in confer- 
ring happiness on those whom we think 
worthy of it. This is the sweetest ingre- 
dient in power, and I solemnly protest I 
never wished for power more, than a few 
days ago, for the sake of a man whom I 
love, and that more, perhaps, from the es- 
teem I know he. bears you, than from any 
other reason. This man is in love with a 
young creature of ihe most apparent worth, 
who returns his affections. Nothing is 
wanting to make two very miserable peo- 
ple extremely blessed, but a moderate pro- 
portion of the greatest of human evils, so 

hilosophers call it, and so it is called by 

ivines, whose word is rather to be taken, 
as they are, many of them, more conver- 
sant with this evil than ever the philoso- 

hers were. The name of this man is 

oore, to whom you kindly destined the 
laurel, which, though it hath long been 
withered, may not, probably, soon drop 
from the brow of its present possessor; but 
there is another place of much the same 


‘value now vacant: it is that of deputy 


licensor to the stage. Be not offended at 
this hint; for though I will own it impudent 
enough in one who hath so many obliga- 
tions of his own to you, to venture to re- 
commend another man to your favour, yet 
impudence itself may ssibly be a virtue 
when exerted on the behalf of a friend: at 
least, I am the less ashamed of it, as I have 
known men remarkable for the opposite 
modesty, possess it without the mixture 
of any other good quality. In this fault, 
then, you must indulge me—for should I 
ever seé you as high in power as I wish, 
and as itis, perhaps, more my interest 
than your own that I should be, I shall 
be guilty of the like as often as I can find 
a man in whom I can, after much intimacy, 
discover no want, but that of the evil above 
mentioned. I beg you will do me the 
honour of making my compliments to your 
unknown lady, and believe me to be, with 
the highest esteem, respect, and gratitude, 
Sir, your most obedient and humble ser- 
vant, 


Henry FIe.pine.” 
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Che Wandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,’ translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 


VOLUME THE TENTH. 

CHAPTER I.—THE COUNCIL. 
_ The following scene took place at the 
Hotel de St. Dizier, two days after Marshal 
Simon’s reconciliation with his daughters. 

The Princess was listening with the most 
profuund attention to Rodin, who, by his 
coolness, audacity, and lofty intellect, and 
by his rude and domineering character, 
had entirely supplanted d’Aigrigny in the 
mind of this devout lady. 

“Yes, Madam,” said Rodin, “ the intelli- 
gence from St. Herem, our house of retire- 
ment, is excellent. M. Hardy, the freethinker, 
has at last entered the pale of our holy 
church, and has already desired to take 
the vows which will bind him to our com- 
pany; but our rules are opposed to this 
precipitation, unless the penitent, finding 
himself in articulo mortis, considers it sove- 
reignly efficacious for his salvation to die a 
member of our order, and make over his 
wealth to us for the glory of the Lord.” 

“Ts M. Hardy in so hopeless a condi- 
tion?” inquired the Princess. 

“A fever is consuming him; and after 
so many successive shocks, which have so 
miraculously conducted him into the wa: 
of salvation, he is now, physically and 
morally, almost entirely annihilated, and 
it is probable that before many days—” 

*¢So soon, father?” 

“Tt is almost certain. I have, there- 
fore, caused this worthy penitent to be re- 
ceived into our holy compary, to which, 
according to our rules, he has abandoned 
all his present property and that to come, 
so that now he has only to think of the sal- 
vation of his soul. This is another victim 
snatched from the clutches of Satan.” 

‘*It is a miraculous conversion! Father 
d’Aigrigny told me how you had to struggle 
against the influence of the Abbé Gabriel.” 

“The Abbé Gabriel,” replied Rodin, 
“has been punished for meddling with 
what did not concern him, and for other 
things besides. He has, at my request, 
been suspended by his bishop, and dis- 
missed from his curacy. It is said he now 
passes his time in administering Christian 
consolation to those afflicted with the 
cholera.” 

“He is a dangerous person, for he has 
great influence over the minds of men ; 
nothing less than your irresistible elo- 
quence would have sufficed to ruin the de- 
testable advice he gave M. Hardy, in 
order to induce him to resume a worldly 
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life. In fact, father, you are St. Chry- 
sostom.” 

“Madame,” said Rodin, who was not very 
sensible to flattery, “keep that for others.” 

“T tell you, you are a St. Chrysostom, 
father.” 

“Tam not to be caught with such bird- 
lime as that, Madam; I hate compliments; 
I never make use of them.” 

“Pardon me, father ; I could not resist 
the pleasure of to gee my adiniration; 
for, as you foresaid a few months ago, two 
members of the Rennepont family have 
now no interest in the question of the 
heritage. One of these men, a wretched 
artizan, has been conducted to his ruin by 
the excess of his vices; the other you have 
conducted into the way of salvation, by 
exalting his tender and affectionate qua- 
lities. Therefore, father, we foresight 
merits admiration; you said it was to the 
passions you weed address yourself, to 
attain your object.” 

“Be not so hasty in your praises, Madame. 
Have your niece, the Indian, and the 
daughters of Marshal Simon, no interest in 
the question of the heritage?” 

“ Undoubtedly they have.” 

“Well, then, Madame, let us not lose 
time in congratulations on the past; let us 
think of the future. The Ist of June is 
not far off; Heaven grant that the four 
surviving members of this family may not 
live till then in impenitence, and become 
possessed of that immense inheritance, 
which, in their hands, would lead others to 
perdition, but in our’s, would conduce to 
the glo: y of the Lord and of his church.” 

“You are right, father.” 

“Now I remember; you were to see 
your agents on a subject relating to your 
niece.” 

“T have seen them, father; and however 
uncertain may be the chance of what I 
told you, it must be attempted. I shall 
know to-day, I hope, if it is legally pos 
sible.” 

D’Aigrigny now entered the saloon with 
a triumphant air, crying “ Victory! vic- 
tory!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Prin- 
cess, 

“He set out to-night,” said d’Aigrigny. 

“ Who?” enquired Rodin. 

“* Marshal Simon,” replied d’Aigrigny. 

“ At last!” said Rodin, unable to conceal 
his joy. 

“His interview with General Harren- 
court has, no doubt, filled up the measure,” 
exclaimed the Princess; “ for I know he 
had an interview with the general, who, 
like so many others, believed the rumours 
that I spread about him; anything is justi- 
fiable against impiety.” , 

“ Have you any details?” asked Rodin. 

“T have just left Robert,” replied d’Ai- 
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y; “his re ge and age resemble 
eet the Marshal. One thing greatly 
surprised your emissary.” 

What was that?” asked Rodin. 
“Hitherto he had to combat the hesita- 
tion of the Marshal, and he had remarked 
his sombre and despairing appearance; 
but yesterday he found him looking so 
joyous and happy, that he could not re- 

in from asking him the cause of this 
change. ‘I am, replied the Marshal, 
‘the happiest man ia the world, for I go 
joyfully to fulfil a sacred duty.’” 

“What could be the cause of this 
change?” said Rodin, thoughtfully. 

“No matter—he is gone. We must not 
Jose a moment before exercising our influ- 
ence on his daughters. Has he taken that 
accursed soldier with him?” 

“Unfortunately he has not,” replied 
@Aigrigny; “and besides, Morok, who, in 
a desperate case, we could have —— 
against the soldier, has caught the infec- 
tion, and even if he should survive the 
cholera, he will succumb to an incurable 
malady, for he has been bitten by a mad 
dog. And now, the soldier’s suspicions 
having been awakened by the anonymous 
letters, 1t will be almost impossible to ap- 

h him; and yet it is only through 
him that we can reach the Marshal’s 
daughters.” 

“Speaking of the anonymous letters,” 
taid Rodin, “there is one thing which you 

should know—I will tell you why. Mar- 
‘shal Simon has received other letters be- 
sides those you knew of, in which every- 
‘thing that could be thought of has been 
ssid to exasperate him aguinst you.” 

“What motive had your reverence in 
acting thus?” said d’Aigrigny. 

“To turn from myself the suspicions 
that the letters might awaken, and to ren- 
der the Marshal furious, by reminding him 
incessantly of the just motives of his hatred 
against you, and of the impossibility of 
taking vengeance on you. This, joined to 
the other ferment produced by sorrow and 
anger, which the brutal passions of this 
soldier cause to boil within him, would 
push him on to that foolish enterprise 
‘which is the consequence and punishment 
of hia idolatry for a wretched usurper.” 

“But,” said d'Aigrigny, “it was, per- 
haps, dangerous to excite the Marshal 
against me in this manner.” 

“Why?” asked Rodin, fixing his piercing 
eye on d’Aigrigny. 

“ Because the Marshal, in his fury, 
might forget that I am a priest.” 

“What! are you afraid?” said Rodin, 

_fisdainfully. 
D’Aigrigny started at this question; 


then, recovering himself, he replied, “ Your ° 


“Teverence is not mistaken. should be 
d—yes, in such a circumstance I 


should be afraid of forgetting I am a priest, 
and of remembering that I was a soldier.” 

“Truly!” said Rodin, with soverei 
contempt; “ you still think of that silly 
and savage honour—your cassock has not 
extinguished this passion. If this swords- 
man had used violence towards you, would 
it have cost you an effort to remain calm?” 

“It is useless for your reverence to ask 
such a question,” replied d’Aigrigny, re- 
straining with difficulty his agitation. 

“ As your superior,” said Rodin, “I have 
aright to ask what you would have done if 
the Ne had lifted his hand against 

ou ” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed d’Aigrigny. 

“ There are no sirs here—we are priests,” 
said Rodin. “I ask you what you would 
have done if the Marshal had struck you?” 

D’Aigrigny, after recovering himself a 
little, replied in a calm tone, “ If I were to 
suffer such an outrage, I would pray to 
God for resignation and humility.” 

“ And your prayers would be heard, and 
I have no doubt you would be able to show 
the resignation and humility of a true 
Christian.” 

A servant now entered, with a letter for 
the Princess. As soon as she had read it, 
she exclaimed, addressing herself to Rodin, 
“It is strictly legal; my niece may shortly 
be menaced with complete poverty; what 
achange for her! But to obtain the result 
I desire, the pride of my niece must be 
exasperated. rc is, therefore, indispensable 
that I should see her.” 

“You must, then, act promptly, Madame; 
for we must use our influence with the 
daughters of Marshal Simon without the 
least delay.” 

“ But how?” inquired the Princess. 

“T must see them first, and then act 
accordingly afterwards. I shall visit them 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ But if the soldier will not let you see 
them, what will you do?” said d’Aigrigny. 

“I don't know,” replied Rodin; “ but as 
I have resolved to see them, I shall sue- 
ceed.” 

“ Father!” said the Princess, “ these girls 
have never seen me; suppose I visit them.” 

“It would be perfectly useless, Madame; 
I must see them first. When once I have 
arranged my plan, your aid may then be 
useful. However, hold yourself in readi- 
ness to accompany me to-morrow morning, 
Madame. You will take your carriage, and 
I will take a hackney-coach. I shall tr 
to introduce myself to the girls; you will 
wait fur me a little way from the Marshal's 
house. If I succeed, and want your aid, 
I will come to you and give you instruc- 
tions.” 

“Very well, father; but I tremble in 
thinking of your interview with the sol- 
dier.” 
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“The Lord will watch over his servant, 
Madame. As to your father,” said he, 
addressing d’Aigrigny, ‘send the note off 
to Vienna, announcing the Marshal’s de- 
parture. This evening I shall write at 
greater length.” 

The following morning, at eight o'clock, 
the Princess in her carriage, and Rodin in 
his hackney-coach, proceeded to the house 
of Marshal Simon. 

CHAPTER II.—HAPPINESS. 

Two days ago Marshal Simon departed. 

It is now eight in the morning. Dago- 
bert, cautiously crossing on tiptoe the sa- 
loon which leads to the bed-rooms of Rose 
and Blanche, goes to listen at the door of 
the young girls’ apartment; and Rabat- 
Joie, following closely after his master, 
seems to walk with the same precaution. 
The countenance of the soldier is restless 
and thoughtful, and he is saying in a low 
tone, “ Provided that the dear children 
heard nothing that night! It would frighten 
them; it is better that they should remain 
ignorant of that event as long as possible. 
It would grieve them sorely. Poor things! 
They have been so gay and so happy since 
they knew of their father’s love for them! 
They have borne courageously his ome 
ture. Provided they have not heard of the 
accident of that night; it would deeply af- 
flict them.” 

Then listening again, the soldier re- 
sumed, “ I hear nothing; they always awake 
so early! perhaps they are grieving.” 

Dagobert’s reflections were interrupted 
by light and joyous laughter, proceeding 
from the young girls’ chamber. 

“Come, they are not so sad as I thought,” 
said Dagobert ; “most likely they have 
heard nothing.” 

The laughter was soon increased to such 
a degree, that Dagobert, without knowing 
why, joined in with all his might, solely 
because he was delighted with the gaiety of 
his children. Rabat-Joie, who had never 
seen his master in such @ merry mood, re- 
garded him at first with silent astonish- 
ment, and then began to bark with an air 
of inquiry. 

The young girls suddenly ceased laughing, 
and a soft voice, still trembling with emo- 
tion, cried, “Oh, is it you, Rabat-Joie, 
come to wake us?” 

Rabat-Joie wagged his tail, and replied 
by a low whine to the question of his young 
mistress. 

‘Monsieur Rabat-Joie,” said Rose, “you 
are very early.” 

“Could you tell us what time it is?” 
added Blanche. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it is past eight,” 
said Dagobert, accompanying his pleasan- 
try with a loud laugh. 

A slight exclamation of surprise was 


heard; then Rose said, “Good morning, 
bert.” 


“Good morning, my children. I am not 
oing to reproach you, but you are ve 
fale Saat a 

“It is not our fault,” said Rose; “our 
dear Augustine has not yet returned; we 
are waiting for her.” 

“I thought so,” said Dagobert to him- 
self, while his countenance again assumed 
a thoughtful expression; then he resumed 
aloud, in rather an embarrassed tone, for 
the worthy, man had little skill in uttering 
falsehood, “ My children, your governess 
went out this morning....very early..., 
she has gone into the country... .on busi- 
ness. ...she will not return for some days,” 

“Tt is not,” said Blanche, “ anything se- 
rious that has called her away in such 
haste, is it, Dagobert?” 

“Qh no, not at all.....itis business.... 
to see one of her relations.” 

*“Somuch the better!” said Rose. “ Well, 
Dagobert, when we call you may enter.” 

“T shall returnin a quarter of an. hour,” 
said the soldier, as he went away. “I 
must,” thought he, “reprimand Jocrisse, 
for he is so stupid, and such a babbler, that 
he may divulge it.” 

The two young girls arose and assisted 
each other to dress. 

“ What pity,” said Blanche, “ our father 
is not here to witness our gaiety, for he was 
so glad to see us happy. How encouraging 
his parting words were!” 

“Yes,” replied Rose, “when he said, 
* My children, I am n going to-fulfil a sacred 
duty, which will call me away from you 
for some time; and now that I am certain 
of your affection, I go with cheertulness; 
therefore, instead of being sorry for my 
departure, rejoice at it; be proud of it; for 
I am going to accomplish something good 
and generous. Picture to yourselves. that 
there is an orphan, suffering, oppressed, 
abandoned by every one; that the father 
of this orphan was my benefactor, that I 
swore to devote myself to his son, and that 
the life of his son is now in danger. Tell 
me, my children, would you grieve to see 
me leave you to go to the assistance of this 
orphan ?” ‘Oh, no,’ replied we; ‘depart, 
and we shall say with pride—It is to ac- 
complish a great and noble duty, that our 
father has left us. ‘Therefore we will 
cheerfully await his return.’ How beauti- 
ful and sustaining is the idea of duty, sis- 
ter! It gave our father courage to leave 
us without sorrow, and us courage to awalt 
his return with gladness.” 

“ And besides, those afflicting dreams, 
which foreboded so much evil to us, torment 
us no longer; I seem as if I could brave any 
misfortune. See how strong we are: our 
father-in the midst of us, you on one side, I 
on the other, and—” 


Ez. 9°55. 
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“ Dagobert in the advanced guard—Ra- 
bat-Joie in the rear; then the arfay would 
be complete,” said the soldier, as he en- 
tered the saloon. 

“Ah! you were listening,” said Rose 

ily, as she and her sister left their cham- 


r. 

“Yes, and I only regretted one thing— 
that my ears were not so large as those of 
Rabat-Joie, that I might hear still more. 
This is the way I like to see you—a little 
frolicsome—telling sorrow to be off !” 

“ He will tell us to swear presently,” said 
Rose, laughing heartily. 

“Why not, now and then? it relieves and 
calms us, for if, to support our misery, we 
could not swear by the thousand names 


“Hush!” said Rose, placing her pretty 
hand on the soldier’s grey moustache. “If 
Madame Augustine heard you, she would 
be shocked.” 

“But,” replied bert, “she cannot 
hear us, for she is in the country.” 

The door, of the saloon was opened, and 
Jocrisse entered, announcing, in a loud 
voice, “ M. Rodin.” 

It would be difficult to paint the surprise 
of the sisters and the anger of the soldier 
at this unexpected visit. 

Dagobert running to Jocrisse, and taking 
him by the collar, said, “Who gave you 
permission to introduce any one here with- 
out giving me warning?” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur Dagobert,” said Jo- 
crisse, falling on his knees. 

“Leave this—and you also,” added the 
soldier, with a threatening air, turning to 
Rodin, who had already approached the 
young girls with a paternal smile. 

“I am at your command, my dear sir,” 
added the priest, bowing humbly, without, 
however, offering to go. 


go 
“ Will you begone?” cried the soldier to 
Jocrisse. 


“Monsieur Dagobert,” replied Jocrisse, 
“pardon me for having introduced this 
gentleman without telling you; for, alas! 
my head is bewildered, on account of the 
misfortune that has happened to Madame 
Augustine.” 

“What misfortune?” cried the sisters, 
hastily approachixg Jocrisse. 

““ Madame Augustine has been attacked 
with the cholera, and they have——” 

Jocrisse could not conclude; for Dago- 
bert dealt him a furious blow on the face, 
and kicked him out of the room; then 
turning to Rodin, his face flushed, and his 
eyes sparkling with anger, he said, “If you 

not leave this, it will be your turn next.” 
_“I am your humble servant, my dear 
sir,” said Rodin, approaching the door, 
while he, at the same time, saluted the 


' young girls. 


(To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN. 
Two Sonnets. 
“ Whom the Gods love die young,’’ of old, "twas 


And she, that weeping mother, owned its truth, 


As both her sons were summon’d in their youth, 
Whom she had pray’d, with reverend bowed head, 
The Gods might recompence, and thus they fled,* 

In the bright springtide of their joyous life ; 

Thus portion they left this mortal strife 
To be into the Elysian glories led. 

If so the Pagans deemed it, shall not we 

Christians rejoicing in our Saviour’s name, 
Own his Almighty goodness when we see 

The voung man taken—ev’n per his fame 
Be at its height, and lov’d and priz’d he be, 

For, to die early, in this world he came! 

Thus, then, oh! father, and oh! mother, fair, 
t not your mournful spirits be o’ercast 

With hopeless grief; nor mourn ye now the past 
With such sad wailing of the heart’s despair, 

For, though your low’d one be no longer here, 

Yet he is in God’s loving hands, and we 

Trust that his blessed spirit now may be 
A dweller in that home where none may know a 


care, 
And so, upsmiling through vour falling tear, 
Look on the placid Heavens, and think your son 
With myriad angels now his glad part bears, 
In singing praises to the Holiest One, 
And that, with joy, your faithfal words he hears, 
‘ My son, we bless thee! Lord, thy will be done!” 


E. F. Vane. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE BAR. 


The bar has given the press t 
offence. On one or two of the circuits it 
has been resolved that persons writing for 
the press, for remuneration, shall not be 
admitted to the bar mess; and the press, 
which is not always the most patient or 
most silent of sufferers, has taken up the 
affair, and resolved to exclude the names 
of the long-robed offenders from the mess 
red are in the habit of serving up to the 
daily breakfast-table. 

The bar will, of course, look down with 
lordly contempt on this mark of impotent 
resentment. They will consider that, 
without the superb embellishment of their 
names, the press could not exist! 

Mr. Wyndham, one of the most aristo- 
cratical senators that ever entered the 
House of Commons, gave the press offence 
in 1810, and, in consequence, it was re- 
solved that his speeches should not be 
reported. When he took part in debate, 
“Mr. Wyndham spoke” was all that ap- 
peared. The annoyance this gave to him 
and his friends was so great, that they 
were soon glad to heal the breach. 

The press has advantages in its favour 
which it had not then. In that case it had 





* Referring to the Heathen mythology, where we 
read of the affectionate mother, who, praying that 
the Gods would reward her dutiful sons, was an- 
swered that her wishes shoald be granted, and the 
Deities gave them sudden and early death, as the 
best gift they could grant. 
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to do with a gentleman whose fame was 
established, whose career was nearly run, 
who had no fortune to make, and who was 
in all respects, so far as 1t is possible for a 
public man to be, really independent. 
Here we have a crowd of persons who, 
whatever their parents’ means or their own, 
are anxious to get forward, and want ad- 
vertising, constant advertising, as much as 
Mechi with his strops, Warren with his 
blacking, or Morrison with his pills. Those 
gentlemen on the circuits who have not 
concurred in the obnoxious resolution, will 
feel sorely aggrieved by its effects upon 
their prospects. 

Nor ought it to excite surprise if a few 
biographical sketches make their appear- 
ance, showing how the great men of the 
present day made their way to greatness, 
or their fathers and grandfathers before 
them. In this respect the Western Circuit 
can present something very brilliant— 
something that may entitle it to be called 
“the Great Western.” It can show that 
all its members were originally as great as 
they are now—that none of them were 
ever humble scrubs, sweeping out chambers 
for half-a-crown a week—that none of 
them were promoted to be engaged as attor- 
neys’ underlings—and that none of them, 
even while on circuit—that very Western 
Circuit—ever wrote to a newspaper 
editor, entreating him to mention occa- 


sionally a “bread and cheese barrister.” 
That happy circuit can, no doubt, show all 


this; but the press, on the other hand, may 
have something to show, and something to 
tell, of its members, that will be equally 
amusing and conclusive. 

Novus VERRonS. 


———— 


DR. WOLFF AT BOKHARA, 
The air of generous enterprise which 
marked the determination of Dr. Wolff to 
roceed alone on a journey to a remote 
and, with a view of ascertaining the fate 
of two Englishmen, who, according to re- 
port, had been murdered there; to venture 
into the den of the tyrant who was be- 
lieved to be their assassin—gave his under- 
taking great interest with the public. The 
notices which have appeared from time to 
time in the Mirror, show that the suffer- 
ings of the traveller were severe, and his 
peril not small. The latter, however, it 
appeared to us, was at times magnified 
by vague apprehensions, not unnatural, 
perhaps, in his then situation. The narra- 
‘tive which he has just published is not 
altogether calculated to remove that im- 
pression. Some of the facts it contains are 
worth transcribing. 
It appears that he became alarmed before 
he reached his destination. He enjoyed the 


character of being a sort of Wandering Jew, 
as rumour proclaimed him to be a Mullah 
two hundred years old; and this character 
he deemed it useful and important to pre- 
serve. Some violence must have been done 
to the conscience of the reverend apostle 
of truth, by acquiescing in such a false re- 
presentation ; but under the circum. 
stances, for that he can hardly be blamed, 
The main object of his journey being 
known, as he advanced he received confir- 
mations of the tidings which had reached 
England, and which led to his journey, that 
Stoddart and Conolly were no more. Of 
this he was most particularly assured at 
Jehaar-Joo, and there it was distinctly 
announced to him—that if he persisted in 
his design, he must expect to share their 
fate. The parties who gave him this in- 
telligence were Jews whom he had known 
twelve years before. 

“They expressed a aye | great joy to see 
me again well. And after the Usbecks 
had left my tent, the Jews spoke to me in 
the following manner: ‘Joseph Wolff, 
Joseph Wolff, Joseph Wolff, you are a son 
of Death as soon as you enter Bokhara. 
For God’s sake do not enter; there is still 
time to retrace your steps; this night we 
will fly with you to Organtsh, or send a 
man with you to Organtsh, with one of our 
friends. The king of Organtsh is a friend 
to England, and to Conolly, but for God's 
sake do not go on to Bokhara. Stoddart 
has been put to death; Conolly also; and 
some years before both of them, Lieu- 
tenant Wyburt, who was on his way w 
Khiva, but was brought to Bokhara and 
ery in prison there, and some years after 

is throat was cut; and five other Eng- 
lishmen have been put to death at the Gate 
of Jehaar-Joo, only ten months ago. Poor 
Conolly, poor Conolly, poor Conolly, was 
dragged to the place of execution. His 
words were, * Wail, wail, wail; Kee aftadam 
bedaste SzaaLEM.’ ‘ Woe to me, woe to 
me, woe to me, that I have fallen into the 
hands of a tyrant.” This very fact of his 
exclaiming thus was told me previously by 
Mullah Nathan, the Jew, when at Merwe. 
I however replied to them, ‘I shall go on, 
I must be more certain as to this object.’ 
A derveesh entered my tent at this instant, 
who was considered to stand in immediate 
communication with God, and he had the 
title Baba. He said to me, ‘Go on and 
prosper.’ ” 

On his arrival at Karakol, he found that 
apartments had been assigned to him by 
the ameer at Bokhara. This mark of at- 
tention was not, however, very gratifying, 
as the object of it was (so at least the poor 
doctor believed) to make him a pri- 
soner. For this suspicion he seems to have 
had some grounds. His servants deserted 
him, «s if there were danger in remaining 
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song his attendants. The fears of master 
and men probably acted on each other, 
and made the peril appear to be infinitely 

r than it really was. He had, for 
some time, avoided writing to England as 
much as possible, suspecting that his cor- 
respondence might be used to his prejudice. 
Hischaracter, however, as a Christian mi- 
nister he never laid aside, as indeed with 
unecessary parade he travelled the whole 
of the way in full canonicals. 

It was in this guise that he entered 
Bokhara, with the bible open in his hand. 
The importance there attached to the 
sered volume, and the reception he met 
with, are thus described :— 

“My addresses had been circulated 
throughout all the parts of Persia, Turkis- 
tum, and Bokhara; my object had become 
widely understood, and I doubtless reaped 
the fruit of inaking the object of my mis- 
sion thus clear and intelligible to all the 
Massulman world. Amid the cuntinued 
shouts of ‘Selaam Aleikoom,’ I looked 
cesely among the populace, in the hope 
that I might recognise Stoddart or Conolly. 
Itwas vain. Before we were carried to 
our ‘assigned quarters, we were brought 
what they emphatically call ‘ Bala’—up to 
the palace of the king. This is situated on 
sloftyeminence. When we reached it, the 
Serkerdeha, i.e., the grandees of the em- 
pire, were just leaving it, riding upon horse- 
beck, The people crowded in masses on me, 
demanding ‘What book have you in your 
hand?’ I replied, ‘The Towrat-e-Moosa 
(laws of Muses), the Saboor-e-Dawood 
osm of, David), the - Anjeel-e-Esau 
gospel of Christ), and the prophecies of 
Daniel, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, &c.’ 
Devoutedly did those poor unenlightened 
souls touch the book. At the entrance of 
the palace-gate we were ordered to dis- 
mount from our horses. Only the grandees 
ofthe empire, and ambassadors of the sul- 
tsnof Constantinople, of the shah of Persia, 

they come to Bokhara, are permit- 

tad to enter the palace-gates un horseback. 
NoChristian, heathen, or any other ambas- 
sador, is allowed that privilege. Singular 
to say, however, I was allowed this privi- 
at my audience of leave, prior to my 
departure from Bokhara. Previous to our 
‘trance, one of his majesty’s Makbrams 
appeared before me, and said, ‘ His majesty 
condescends to ask whether you woes be 
ready to submit to the mode of Selaam ?’ 
(for Stoddart- Saheb refused, and drew his 
sword.) I asked, ‘ In what does the Selaam 
consist?’ He replied, “You are placed 
before his majesty, who will sit upon the 
Bala Hanah (from whence Balkan is de- 


tived}, and the Shekhawl (minister of fo- 


reign affairs) will take hold of your 
shoulders, and you must stroke your beard 
times, and three times bow, saying ut 
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each time, ‘Allah Akbar, Allah Akbar, 
Allah Akbar,’—‘ God is the greatest, God is 
the greatest, God is the greatest;’ ‘Salaa- 
mat Padishah,’—‘ Peace to the king.’” 
On being asked if I would do so three times, 
I said, ‘ Thirty times, if necessary.’ Enter- 
ing the gate, we were desired to sit down 
on a stone seat, and after a few minutes’ 
delay were ordered to send up our letters.” 

The supposed Mullah had two questions 
of no small importance submitted to him, 
which will serve toshow how wild were the 
notions which had been formed of the 
character of his visitor. A makran and a 
mirza waited on him from the ameer or 
king of Bokhara, to inquire “Tf he were 
able to awake the dead,” and “if it were 
in his power to inform them when the day 
of resurrection would arrive!” 

Proceeding without delay to prosecute 
the object of his journey, we find him two 
days afterwards closeted with Nayeb 
Abdul Samut Khan, “in the upper story 
of the house, where he frequently con- 
versed with Stoddart and Conoily.” From 
the explanation given by Nayeb, if its 
truth may be relied upon, the unfortunate 
Stoddart would: seem to have been a very 
rash and impetuous man. The conference 
between Wolff and Nayeb is iuterest- 
ing. It gives the details connected with 
the sacrifice of the lives of the British 
officers, and we, therefore, quote it at 
length. iThe Nayeb, it is mentioned inci- 
dentally, was eating while recounting their 
story. 

“To this man, Abdul Samut Khan, I 
was brought, and to the room in the upper 
story of the house where he frequently 
conversed with Stoddart and Conolly. ... 
Nayeb (eating at the same time): Now, 
Mullah Youssuf Woolf, I have known you 
twelve years; aye, I saw you at Peshawr, 
and I know all about you. At present 
England and Bokhara are at war and are 
enemies; but after you have heard how the . 
two officers, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, treated Hazrat (his majesty), and 
how they havetreated me, England and Bok- 
hara shall be friends, which I heartily 
wish. By the Uzbecks I am suspected of 
being an Englishman, and by the English 
Iam suspected of being an Uzbeck, but I 
am neither the one nor the other. AllI 
wish is, that the truth should be known, 
and now I will tell you all about it. When 
Colonel Stoddart arrived at Bokhara, his 
majesty sent a whole troop of soldiers to 
receive him; he came to Bokhara, and to 
the Ark, just when Hazrat returned from a 

ilgrimage to Bada deen Nakshbande (a 
hel man buried outside the town). Colo- 
nel Stoddart was on horseback. ‘The She- 
khawl, and several other Serkerdeha (gran- 
dees) went up to him and said, ‘This is 
his majesty, you must dismount.’ But he 
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replied, ‘I have no orders for doing so.’ 
The ameer smiled, and said he was a 
mehmoon (guest). When you, Joseph 
Wolff, made your Salaam before the ameer, 
the Shekhawl took slightly hold of your 
shoulders to make you bow down; you 
submitted with your book in the hand; 
but when the Shekhawl only touched 
Colonel Stoddart, he laid his hand on his 
sword and drew it. Nothing was said to 
this. The house of Toora, the same house 
in which you live, was assigned to him as 
his quarters. When a few days after the 
Rais (one of the mullahs who watch over 
the people, and have power to flog any one 
who does not observe strictly the Muham- 
medan religion) sent one of his friends to 
Stoddart and asked him whether he was 
an Eljee (ambassador) or a Sodagur (mer- 
chant)? Stoddart replied, ‘Eat Dung!’ 
His imprisonment upon this occasion the 
Nayeb passed overin silence, and continued, 
* At last, from fear, Stoddart said he would 
become a Musssulman, and according to 
the Muhammedan religion, if a person 
says he will tura Mussulman, he must 
either do so or die. He became a Mussul- 
man, and a short time after openly avowed 
again the Christian religion. At last it 
was agreed that he should write to Eng- 
land to be acknowledged as the accredited 
agent of Great Brituin at the court of 
Bokhara, and that the king of Bokhara 
should be acknowledged sovereign of Tur- 
kistaun, &c.; and lonel Stoddart pro- 
mised that in four months an answer should 
arrive from the government of England. 
Though at his (Stoddart’s) request, Japar- 
Khanas (post-houses) were established 
from Bokhara to Sarakhs, which did not 
exist. either at Bokhara or in the land of 
Turkistaun from the time of Afrasiab, 
fourteen months elapsed and no answer ar- 
rived. 

“ ¢ During the time that Colonel Stoddart 
was at Bokhara, Captain Conolly went from 
Organtsh (Khiva) to Khokand, where he 
stopped a considerable time, exciting both 
countries to wage war against the ameer 
of Bokhara. He at last arrived at Bokhara, 
announcing himself as a British agent, 
without having any letters from the British 
government; and whatever Colonel Stod- 
dart had agreed to he upset, announcing to 
the king of Bokhara that’ the British 
government would never interfere with the 
affairs of Turkistaun, and all that Colonel 
Stoddart had agreed to went for nothing. 
Thus it was clear that Colonel Stoddart was 
a liar. During the stay of Conolly and 
Stoddart they took every opportunity of 
despatching, in the most stealthy manner, 
letters to Cabul; and on this account his 
majesty became displeased, and both Cap- 
tain Conolly and Colonel Stoddart were 
brought, with their hands tied, behind the 
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ark (palace of the king), in presence of 
Makhram Saadat, when Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly kissed each other, and 
Colonel Stoddart said to Saadat, “ Tell the 
ameer that I die a disbeliever in Muham- 
med, but a believer in Jesus—that I ams 
Christian, and a Christian I die.” And 
Conolly said, ‘ Stoddart, we shall see each 
other in Paradise (Behesht), near Jesus,” 
Then Saadat gave the order to cut off, first 
the head of Stoddart, which was done; in 
the same manner the head of Conolly was 
cut off.’ 

“ W. I thought strangling was the mode 
of killing at Bokhara. 

“NV. Strangling was formerly used, bat 
the king of Bokhara said, ‘ Strangling 

ives more pain, and the rascally khan of 

hiva strangles people; and therefore, out 
of mercy, I command the heads of evil- 
doers to be cut off with a common knife’ 

“Then the Nayeb said to me, ‘Have you 
some request to make?’ 

“W. First of all, Iam astonished that 
his majesty should have thought that the 
government of England would enter intoa 
correspondence with him as long as Stod- 
dart was a prisoner, and thus forced to 
write whatever his majesty pleased. 
Secondly, I am astonished that Colonel 
Stoddard should have expected that govern 
ment would, under these circumstances, 
listen to his proposals. 

“ N. (knocking upon the table on which 
the breakfast was spread). But fo 
Khanas (post-houses) were established on 
Stoddart’s account, which existed not 
from the time of Afrasiab. 

‘* W. Yet he was a prisoner. 

« N. (again in the same manner). But 
Japar-Khanas were established on Stod- 
dart’s account, which existed not from the 
time of Afrasiab. 

“ W. Then I have to observe, that the 
correspondence between England 
Persia was carried on for a long time 
through the governor-guneral of India 
Now I have been informed that Lord Ellen- 
borough, the present governor-general of 
India, wrote to his majesty the king of 
Bokhara. 

“ The Nayeb evidently appeared embar- 
rassed, and said, ‘I never saw such alet- 
ter from the governor-general;’ and then 
immediately asked me, ‘What is to be 
done?’ I saw clearly that thero was n0o- 
thing else to be done but to contrive 
get away from Bokhara as soon as pos 
sible, and in the best and safest manner! 
could. I therefore saw clearly, thatifl 
did not hold out some hopes of recon 
ciliation, that I should not be allowed to 
go back to tell the story, and therefore 
thought the best way to effect my escape 
would be to propose to the ameer to. 
an ambassador with me; for even if be 
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fad suffered me to go alone, I had reason 
tobe apprehensive that Dil Assa Khan— 
sfraid that I should get him punished for 
his treachery by the Assaff-ood-Dowla— 
would murder me on the road to Meshed, 
and such an ambassador, therefore, would 
grve me as a protector. I therefore sim- 
ply told the Nayeb, ‘Let the king send 
with me an ambassador, to apologise in 
England for his conduct.’ This whole 
conversation, at my proposal, was written 
down; and the Makhram Kasem, with the 
Mirza, instantly rode off to the palace, for 
the king was so impatient to know the 
result of the conversation, that he actually 
sent three Makhram on horseback, one 
after the other, from the palace to the gar- 
den of the Nayeb.” 
The principal incidents of the Doctor’s 
after his departure from Bokhara 
Tele extravagant terrors which came over 
him, and his affecting madness to avert 
suspicion, have — been brought before 
the readers of the Mirror. The bible he 
wed as his sword and shield, and sought 
og hee displaying it on all occasions. 
On that, in every sense, he mainly de- 
He says, in the true spirit of a 
ristian, “I felt my power was in that 
book, and that its might would sustain me.” 
The date of the execution of Stoddart 
and pret was, on the authority of the 
king and the Nayeb, the month of Sarra- 
tan 1259—i. e. a.D. July 1843, 


THE FAMILY BURIAL GROUND. 
[From the Asiatic Journal.] 
In his early days, and while speaking 


with enthusiasm of the solemn glories of 


Westminster Abbey, Mr. Burke declared 
that he would rather sleep “in the south- 
erm corner of a little country church- 
yard” than in the tomb of the Capulets; 
that his dust might mingle with the ashes 


of his kindred. The family burying ground, 
he said, had cimething, in it peculiarly 
soothing and dear. 

Rad, yet sweet the words that rolled 


From England’s glowing lip of gold; 
Since well it loved the thrilling strain, 
Like breath of flowers in hallowed fane; 
And dear the banner’d pride to thee, 
Of Fancy’s gorgeous ancestry, 

ou more than Antioch’s champion, bright* 
In rhetoric’s panoply of light! 


O wondrous charm of truth and love, 
All genius’ dazzling spells above! 
The sumptuous minster fades away 
nto lone church of hamlet grey ; 
The rapt enchanter feels the hour 
Of a mightier Wizard’s power ; 
Fathers, mothers, sisters rise,— 
Life’s early trees, and fields, and skies,— 
And all the gather’d pomp of art 
Melts at the sunshine of the heart. 





* Chrysostom. 


Fond the thought—and soft the sound ; 
Affection’s own still burial ground ! 
Fair the scene, and dear the spot, 
* By all remember'd, none forgot :”” 
There Childhood wears its osier cro«u ; 
There Age, the trav’ller, lays him down, 
The grassy hillock’s slope between, 
The length’ning pausing shade is seen 
Of stooping mother, calm as sleep, 
Come in the even-time to weep! 
Vision of hope, and joy, and rest :— 
Clasp it, mourner ! to thy breast ; 
Cheering, soothing, though it be, 
Truth brings a gentler tale to thee, 
Alike. within thv Father’s eye. 
The head of every land and sky! 
The tomb with English daisies white, 
In fragrant spring-time’s chequer’d light, 
Or Indian pastor’s slumber calm, 
Under the broad leaf of the palm! 
He sees them—children of one hearth ! 
The scattered sleepers of the earth ;— 
At the same trampet- peal to wake. 
When scorch’d creation’s pillars shake, 
As never yet since time began ; 
And far and wide, like swelling waves, 
From the dim universe of graves, 
RusH THE PALE FamiLy oF Man. 


PEACE EDUCATION. 

Hitherto, the war-spirit has, to a great 
extent, educated the people. There must 
be a peace education, if we would succeed 
in eradicating the love of war, and des- 
troying the disposition to fight. It is more 
than time that this work was systemati- 
cally and vigorously commenced. It must 
begin with the infant. It is needed in all 
families; for the same tendencies to anger 
and wrath everywhere appear. It must 
be carried into all schools; especially into 
all British and Sunday-schools, wrere the 
greatest number of children assemble, and 
of that class of people from which soldiers 
are chiefly drawn. It must be followed up by 
masters and employers, as, during the 
period of apprenticeship and early labour, 
the child advances into the youth, and the 
yooh becomes a man. The importance of 
emale influence in forming the character 
and habits of society must be duly appre- 
ciated. The children of the upper classes 
must be taught to lay aside their mistaken 
notions «f natural superiority, and to feel 
towards all children of the human family, 
as brethren; improving the advantages of 
their more privileged station, to show kind- 
ness to others, and to give an example 
worthy of universal imitation. Teachers 
of youth, under all circumstances, from 
the rural village to the learned University, 
must in to direct a decided effort 
against the principles and love of war; 
its sinfulness must be declared; its horrors 
exposed; its false and meritricious orna- 
ments stripped off; and its naked deformity 
revealed. Ministers of religion must no 
longer be silent; they must pray against 
war; reiterating the commands of the Sa- 
viour, until, by their frequent repetition, 
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men begin to feel that something is meant, 
when Jesus says, ‘Love your enemies;” 
“* Resist not evil;” “ Follow peace with all 
men.” Christians of every name, in all 
their various spheres of movement, must join 
in the effort to disabuse the public mind on 
the necessity and lawfulness of war; and 
especially to encourage the young to culti- 
vate peaceful dispositions, and to seek their 
happiness in love. The full force of Chris- 
tian motives must be brought to bear upon 
the earliest developments of human cha- 
racter; it must beshown that “God is love:” 
that Jesus Christ “hath loved us;” 
that the Holy Spirit is the spirit of love; 
that Christianity is a revelation of divine 
love, claiming obedience upon the prin- 
ciples of love, forming a character whose 
grand element is love, and preparing its 
disciples for a world of everlasting love. 
Personal character must be more carefully 
watched, that “all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, 
be put away, with all malice;” and that 
“bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, be put on; forbearing one another’ 
in all the walks of life; and “forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any; even as Christ forgave you.” 
Peace can be successfully inculeated only 
in the spirit of peace; and the practice of 
it, by others, will correspond to the exam- 
ple of those who assert its claims. The full 
reign of pacific principle in -individuals, 
will secure its prevalence in families; and 
the union of these will sanctify the nation; 
and thus will the doctrines of peace be 
diffused, and the practice of peace prevail, 
until the effect shall be “quietness and 
essurance for ever.” —Herald of Peace. 


The Gatherer. 


Connor and Good.—Connor is said to 
have witnessed the execution of Good. 
When Good fled from Roehampton to Ton- 
bridge, he took the name of Connor. It 
is not a little remarkable that within so 
short & period, a man whose real name was 
that which he had assumed, should suffer 
on the same gallows on which that culprit 
died, for alike crime, the murder of a woman. 

Capital Punishments.—A weekly paper, 
under the titleof The Hangman, began to 
be published in Boston, in January last. 
The object is to expose the ens! Ba 
and unscripturalness of capital punishments. 

Sepoys.—-The first battalion of Sepoys 
ever raised in Bengal was that called the 
Lal Pultan, or Red Battalion, which distin- 
guished itself in the battle of Plassey and 
on other great occasions; but in 1764 it 
mutinied on the pretext of some promises 
that were made to it having been broken. 
It was easily reduced to obedience; but 





Sir Hector Munro, who then commanded 
the army, thought a severe example neces- 
sary, and twenty-eight of the most guilt 
were tried by a drum-head court martial 
and sentenced to death. Eight of these 
were immediately directed to be blown 
away from the guns of the force then at 
Choprah, As they were on the point of 
executing the sentence, three grenadiers, 
who happened to be amongst them, stepped 
forth and claimed the privilege of beng 
blown from the right-hand guns. “ They 
had always fought on the right,” they said, 
‘and they hoped they would be permitted 
to die at that post of honour.” ‘Their re- 
quest was granted, and they were the first 
executed. 

Fits Prevented. —When the Magdalen in 
Scotland was established, the first inmates 
appeared to suffer very much from nervous 
fits. The friends of the institution in con- 
sequence resolved on getting Baillie Wood, 
a magistrate of whom they stood in great 
awe, to speak to them. They were ac- 
cordingly one morning brought before 
him. He took up his glass, and looked 
through it to the face of the first, and con- 
tinued looking till she turned away her 
face. After doing the same to each of the 
ten, he said, “I know you all; you have 
been before me as culprits, and here you 
expect to live in idleness, diverting your- 
selves with fits. That shall not be per- 
mitted. I shall order a cellar under Bed- 
lam to be cleared, and that shall be the 
residence of the fit-takers.” ‘This left a 
deep impression on their minds, and ba- 
nished all.their-nervous fits, every one re- 
turning to her former occupation. 

Patriotic Festival_—In 1790, a series of 
dinners was commenced at the Crown and 
Anchor to celebrate the destruction of the 
Bastille; the stewards on the occasion wore 
the tri-coloured ribbon, and as an interesting 
relic, a stone, which had formed part of the 
demolished prison, was exhibited at the 
festival, 

Mr. Herbert, we may announce, has re- 
ceived a commission for the Hall of Poets, 
in the new Parliamentary buildings. 

Weber and his Pupil.—The following was 
the advice given by Weber to a pupil that 
was leaving him: “ Your unsteadiness, your 
disregard of promises and appointments, 
have become.a bye-word among your 
friends. It is the proud distinction of 
man to be the slave of his word. Do not 
flatter yourself with the illusion that you 
may be careless in such matters, and ‘not 
in things of greater importance. It is little 
matters that make up the mass of life, and 
the fearful power of custom will soon pre- 
vent the best intentions from being reduced 
to action.” 


———-——— 


Burstatt, Printer, 2, Tavistock -street, Strand. 
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